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T is much to be feared, that the Meaſure 
1 you lately have taken, will, in the Iſſue, turn 
out a very unhappy Exception to the good 
old Obſervation, that Second Thoughts are 
beſt: In the laſt Page of your marvelous Defence 
of the Caſe fairly ſtated againſt the Pamphlet intitled 
Truth againſt Craft, you acquaint the Public, that 
your firſt Reſolution was, not to anſwer that Pam- 
phlet; and truly, Sir, if the Writer of that Pam- 
t doth not greatly miſtake, it muſt have 
fared much better with your Character, in point 
of Morality, as well as of Diſcretion, if you had 

kept up to that Reſolution. 
A 2 Indeed, 
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Indeed, ſuch was the favourable Opinion which 
your old Acquaintance continued to entertain of 
you, that he was far from thinking it a Matter 
impoſſible, that you might chuſe openly and can- 
didly to acknowledge your Miſtake, in attempt- 
ing to ſubſtitute an abſtract Conceit in the Place 
of an undeniable Matter of Fact; and that, as it 
was impoſſible, after what had been ſo diſtinctly 
laid before you, that you ſhould not be con- 
vinced, that the Senſe, in which the Leaders of 
the Party contending for the Clauſe, was totally 
different from that which you had been con- 


tending for, and was, in reality, no other than 


what you had acknowledged to be deſtructive of 
the parliamentary Rights of this Kingdom; it 
did not ſeem unreaſonable to hope, that a Senſe 
of Duty would have conſtrained you to abandon 
the Defence of ſuch Leaders and their Principles, 
and to have ranged yourſelf, in Purſuance of 
your own native Principles, on the Side of your 
Country; Principles ſo explicitly laid down in 
ſeveral Paſſages in your Book, as to afford the 
Materials of a compleat Demonſtration, that, 
you yourſelf being Judge, the Houſe of Commons 
© had done nothing but what their Duty laid them 
© under an indiſpenſible Obligation of doing, in 
« rejecting the Clauſe.” 


But ſeeing, ſo far from anſwering this reaſon- 
able Expectation, you have not ſo much as 
ſuffered the Matter to reſt in Silence, but, con- 
fading in the Authority of your general Character, 
you have gone on ſtill to miſlead the Public, and 
to fix an Odium on the Men who delivered their 
Country; it is not the angry Writer, but only 
yourſelf and your Adviſers, whom you have to 
blame, that it is now become neceſſary to de- 
monſtrate to the World, that you have forfeited 

| all 
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all Credit with the Public in regard to this Con- 
troverſy: For, the Meaſure you have made 
choice of, being exactly correſpondent with what 
was choſen by your Fellow-Labourer, the Author of 
the Conſiderations, in his notable Defence, Juſtice 
and Impartiality, and an honeſt Solicitude, in a 
Cauſe of ſuch Conſequence to keep the Public 
from being miſled, make it abſolutely requiſite, 
that your Treatment and his ſhould not be different: 
At the ſame Time, if, without going again into an 
Argument, which muſt have appeared, to every 
fair and diſcerning Mind, utterly indefenſible, 
you had contented yourſelf with making a lamen- 
table Outery about an Attack and Aſperſions againſt 
your moral Character, which you moſt ground- 
leſly, as ſhall be hereafter demonſtrated, lay to 
the Charge of your Anſwerer, while the Fault 
was ſolely your own, the Controverſy thus be- 
coming perſonal, and thereby utterly unworthy 
of the Attention of the Public, your old Ac- 
quaintance would have faved himſelf this preſent 
moſt irkſome and difagreeable Taſk, and been 
contented with pointing out in private, that the 
Charge was injurious and utterly abſurd. 


In the argumentative Part of your Defence, 
your principal Intention ſeems to have been to 
make the Publick believe the following Articles, 
namely, That the Author of Turk againft 
* CRAFT had really left the main Argument of the 
* Pamphlet, which he undertook to refute, unan- 
* ſwered; affirming, that he had not taken the 
leaſt Notice of that Part of your Pamphlet, or ſhewn 
that you were wrong in your Reaſoning on the Clauſe. 
And ſecondly, That the principal Attempts which 
the Author of Truth, &c. had made to prove 
that the bad Senſe of the Clauſe was the Senſe 
in which it was underſtood by the Parties, were 
only theſe two; firſt, an arbitrary Aſſertion, 

* That 
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© That it was paſt all Doubt,” for thus our Author 
expreſſes himſelf in p. 8. The principal Thing, He, 
that is, the Writer of Truth, &c. inſiſteth upon, 
is, THAT IT 18 A THING PAST ALL Dousr, 
that the Senſe which he had put upon the Clauſe is 
the very Senſe in which the Clauſe was univerſally 
underflood by the Houſe of Commons in the Day of 
the Debate, p. 21, 22. And ſecondly, ano- 
ther Aſſertion; namely, that it had been 
* ſhewn, in the Courſe of this Paper, that the 
* Gentlemen, or, at leaſt, the Leaders of the 


a > 6 a 


* 


* Gentlemen, who voted for paſſing that Clauſe, 
* underſtood the Clauſe in the very ſame Senſe ' 
* with the Patriot Majority, by whoſe Votes the 


* Clauſe was rejected, p. 39. and this you think 
it probable, that the Gentlemen concerned 
wonld not allow to be a fair Repreſentation. 
Theſe you expreſly aſſert to be the principal 
Things which the Author of Truth, &c. had offered 
upon this Head. Under the Power of what 
Spirit you have attempted to put all this upon 
the Public for Truth, and as actually containing 
the Strength of your Antagoniſt's Reaſoning, will 
moſt properly be pointed out, after having, in a 
few Words, rehearſed the Plan which the Author 
of Truth, &c. purſued, in writing, what he 
intended for a compleat Refutation of your Caſe 
fairly flated, and which he ſtill apprehends to 
be, in all Reſpects, a moſt compleat Refutation. 
Firſt he ſets forth, in as diſtinct a Manner as he 
was able, the real Subject of Debate; with an 
Intention, that from thence it might inſtantly be 
ſeen how totally different, and how intirely 
beſides the Purpoſe, was your fond Conceit, 
* which, by dint of your Art in Reaſoning, in 
direct Oppoſition to Fact and to Senſe, you 
© would needs have the World, at this Time of 
Day to conſider, as the Caſe fairly ſtated ; and 


next he proceeds to demonſtrate from the whole 
| Strain 
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Strain of the Reaſoning, and from the Prin- 
« ciples acknowledged by you throughout your 
Pamphlet, that had you been ſo fortunate as to 
© have underſtood the Point in Debate in the 
« ſame Senſe in which the contending Parties 
« themſelves underſtood it, and which, for that very 
« Reaſon, muſt now, and for ever hereafter, be 
« admitted as the only fair State of the Queſtion, 
« inſtead of an Adverſary, we muſt have had 
you an Advocate for the Cauſe of your Coun- 
try; an Advocate on the ſame Principles, and 
for the ſame Reaſons, with thoſe very Writers 
« whom you had ſet yourſelf, with ſo much loſt 
Labour, and ſo prepoſterouſly, to refute,” p. 9 
and 10 of Truth againſt Craft. 


And now, Sir, notwithſtanding all the late 
forbidding and aſtoniſhing Appearances, may I 
not ſtill venture to appeal to yourſelf, whether 
this Plan was not, in all Reſpects, perfectly cor- 
reſpondent to all the Rules of fair and legitimate 
Reaſoning ? and, in caſe of its being properly filled 
up, whether it does not contain a compleat Refuta- 
tion of the whole Purpoſe of your Book ? par- 
' ticularly, whether proving, for Inſtance, that 
the real Queſtion in Debate was a Matter totally 
diſtinct from your Senſe of the Clauſe, is not a 
moſt ſignificant and concluſive Manner of proving, 
that your Senſe of the Clauſe was nothing to the 
Purpoſe ; and whether proving that a Topic is 
nothing to the Purpoſe, and wholly remote from 
the Merits of an Argument, be not a thorough 
Refutation of ſuch Topic in regard to that Argu- 
ment. Upon what Principle then could you allow 
yourſelf to aſſert, in p. 7. That I had not taken 
the leaſt Notice of that Part of your Pamphlet. 
And again, in p. 14. That I had really left the main 
Argument of your Pampblet, "which I undertook to 
refute, unanſwered ? b 

ut 
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But this is not all; for having ſome Gueſs of 
our Genius, and in order, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent all ſuch Subterfuges as the preſent, is it not, in 


p. 26. moſt diſtinctly pointed out, that the 


+ Commons had actually teſtified their Willing- 
* neſs to underſtand and approve of the Clauſe in 
« your harmleſs Senſe, ſo far and fo long as the 
Nature and Circumſtance of the Caſe would 
* ſuffer it to wear ſo inoffenſive a Colour, 
that ſo far as Conſent was of the ſame Signifi- 
* cancy with Recommend, the Commons had fre- 
+ quently expreſſed their thankful Acknowledg- 
+ ments to his Majeſty, for declaring, that he 
* would, in this Senſe, conſent ;* concluding with 
the following Sentence, which ought to have 
made a laſting Impreſſion. — After 
% having had this Matter fo directly under his 


„ Eye, it will be no eaſy Taſk to vindicate 


& this ſolemn Gentleman from the Imputation 
« of ſome very inſidious Deſign, in repreſent- 
« ing, that the whole of the Debate was occa- 
& ſioned by the Patriots of this Country refuſing to 
«© make this Acknowledgment, in this very Senſe.” 


Again, under this Head, your old Acquaintance, 


in p. 40. expreſſes himſelf thus, You will not 
© wonder, Sir, that ſeeing you thought proper to 
take ſuch particular Notice of the Remarks, the 
Writer of them ſhould wiſh to be informed, 
how it came to paſs that you totally overlook'd 
the eighth and ninth Pages of the Supplement, 


which you lay ſuch Streſs on, and repreſent to 
the Public, as the only fair State of the Caſe, 
was minutely diſcuſſed, and the Manner in 
which it came to be exploded, previous to the 
Debate on the 17th of December, circumſtan- 
tially explained: Some Folks may be tempted 

| + ta 
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where the whole of that Senſe of the Clauſe, 
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© to think that this Overſight of yours muſt have 
© been committed through Defign, for had you 
* condeſcended to take any fair Notice of this 
Article as it ſtands in this Paper, it would not 
© be an eaſy Matter to aſſign any good Reaſon, 
that an old Notion, ſo thoroughly obſolete, 
© ſhonld, at this Time of Day, under the Guiſe 
* of a new and fair State of the Caſe, have been 
brought on the Stage.” 


ls it poſſible for any rational Man to form a Be- 
lief, that an impartial Regard to Truth had the 
Direction of your Pen, when, having all this, and 
much more to the ſame Purpoſe, diſtinctly before 
your Mind, you at the fame time aſſert, that 
your Anſwerer had not taken the leaſt Notice of 
that Part of the Pamphlet, or ſhewn that you 
were wrong in your Reaſoning on the Clauſe ! 

In the ſame Spirit you oy yourſelf thus, in 
P. 5. of your Defence: The angry Gentleman, 
© who has undertaken to anſwer the Caſe, has not 
* thought fit to attempt to prove, either that the 
* King hath not that Prerogative which is aſcribed 
to him, or that the Clauſe was not proper to 
© aſſert that Prerogative. Be pleaſed, now, Sir, 
to attend a little to the Nature of this Charge: 
You perfectly knew, that in the bad Senſe of the 
Word Prerogative,' correſponding to the bad 
Senſe in which the Clauſe was underſtood by the 
Commons, the Burthen of all that the angry Gen- 
tleman had in the whole Courſe of his Writing 
been attempting to prove, was, that the King had 
no ſuch Prerogative : In this Senſe, therefore, it 
is manifeſt, that the Charge is abſolutely falſe ; 
and in the harmleſs Senſe of the Word, Prero- 
gative, correſponding' to the harmlefs Senſe in 
which you were wanting to have the Clauſe un- 
derſtood, you likewiſe perfectly knew, that there 
cauld be no poſſible Occaſion for his making = 
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ſuch Attempt; as you yourſelf had fully acknow- 
ledged, that, in regard to this harmleſs Senſe of 
the Word, he had, on the contrary, aſſerted his 
Majeſty's Prerogative to your entire Satisfaction; 
declaring, That the Account he had given of his 
Majeſty's Prerogative in the Remarks appeared 10 

2u to be a very fair one See p. 12. of the Caſe 
fairly Rated ; ſo that, in this harmleſs Senſe, the 
Charge is quite abſurd. | 


But tho' the Articles already pointed out, are 
groſs enough in themſelves, yet muſt they appear 
trifling and harmleſs, compared with what are to 
follow. The only Thing, beſides what has been 
already taken Notice of” that has the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Argument in the argumentative Part 
of your Defence relative to the main Point in De- 
bate, 1s, where you attempt to ſhew that I had 
failed to make good the Poſition, © That the bad 
* Senſe of the Clauſe was the Senſe in which it 
* was underſtood by the Houſe, in the Day of the 
Debate. To ſupport this Attempt, you pick out 
the two Aſſertions mentioned above, and ex- 
preſly affirm, That theſe are the principal 
Things which the Author of Truth, Sc. had 
offered upon this Head.” 


And now, fair-minded Reader, be pleaſed to 
prepare to pronounce impartially betwixt this 
Gentleman and me, whether it 1s my Bitterneſs 
and Paſſion, or his own preſent unhappy Perver- 
ſion of Mind, that unavoidably brings down Diſ- 
honour on his moral Character, ſo far as it can be 
affected by his Spirit, Temper, and Conduct, in 
the preſent Debate. That there are two ſuch Pro- 
poſitions as this Gentleman has quoted, is not con- 
teſted, but that, ſo far from being merely arbi- 
trary or dogmatical Aſſertions, they are made 
ule of as Concluſions fully warranted by preceding 

Proofs, 
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Proofs, is not only evident, from barely looking 
into them, but it is likewiſe certain, that they 
were known to this Gentleman, to be made uſe 
of as ſuch, at the time he was thus repreſenting 
them: Yes, Sir, I will leave it to the moſt 
partial of your Readers, to judge in this Mat- 
ter, whether you muſt not have been conſcious, 
that they were made uſe of as Truths already 
eſtabliſh'd upon Reaſoning and Proof, in the 
very Inſtant that you permitted your ſelf to 
exhibit them as bare poſitive Aſſertions: This 
is obvious, in regard to the ſecond Propoſi- 
tion, from the very Words, as you yourſelf have 
cited them; for thus you begin the Quotation, 
* That it had been ſhewn in the Courſe of this 

Paper: The Words, as they ſtand in the 
Paper, are, * It has been proved in the Courſe of 
© this Paper: But, take either the one or the 
other, is not what follows after, plainly conſi- 
der'd, not as an Aſſertion, but as a previouſly de- 
monſtrated Truth ? And was it not your Duty, 
inſtead of injuriouſly repreſenting your Adverſary 
as dealing in arbitrary ipſe dixits, in place of Rea- 
ſoning and Argument, to have had recourſe to 
thoſe Proofs to which the Author appealed, and 
fairly to have laid open their Fallacy, or, com- 
pelled by the Force of his unexceptionable Rea- 
ſoning, to have acquieſced in his Concluſions? 
But, alas! Sir, it muſt ſtill fare much worſe 
with your Character, as a Writer in this Con- 
troverſy, when we come to look into the firſt 
Propoſition: This you likewiſe pretend to give 
in the Author's own Words; and, in order to ex- 
hibit it in the moſt ſtriking Light of an Aſſertion 
merely dogmatical, your Quotation is thus in- 
troduced : * The principal Thing the Author of 
* Truth againſt Craft inſiſteth upon, is, That it 15 
* a Thing paſt all Doubt, that the Senſe which he 
had put upon the Clauſe, is the very Sen/e iu 
| B 2 © which 
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© which the Clauſe was univerſally underſtood by the 
; Houſe of Commons in the Day of the Debate, "x 21, 
22. The Paſſage you had before you runs 
thus: And as it is Now pur paſt all Doubt, that 
the Senſe which our Author in p. 18. finds fo 
* much Fault with the Writer of the Remarks for 
having put upon this Clauſe, and which he ac- 
. knowledges, in this Place, to be a had Senſe; 
and, in a former Paſſage, to be deſtructive of 
© the fundamental Rights of this Country, was 
the very Senſe in which the Clauſe was Univer- 
ſally underſtood by the Houſe of Commons in 
the Day of the Debate, there is not any Help 
for it, but that our Author muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the Gentlemen who were in Oppo- 

e fition to the Court, certainly ought to be diſtinguiſb d, 
as eminent Patriots, &c.' 


Thus, Sir, a Paſſage which clearly lay under 
your own Eye, as an unexceptionable Aſſumption 
of what the Writer apprehended had already 
been fully proved by him, you have thought your- 
ſelf at Liberty to exhibit to the Public, as an ar- 
bitrary Poſition, which the Author wanted to be 
admitted without any Proof, on his own bare A(- 
ſertion. If any Reaſon can be given why the two 
Words, Now, Pur,“ which ſo remarkably de- 
termine the Senſe, were purpoſely omitted by 
you, conſiſtently with Righteouſneſs and Truth 
having at that time the Controul of your Mind, 
however angry, or peeviſh, or deficient in Cater, 
you may take me to be, I ſhall moſt ſincerely 
rejoice. Should any Reader want to look into the 
Nature of the Proofs which the Author had ad- 
duced previous to his above Aſſumptions, he is 
requeſted to caſt his Eye over the 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20th Pages of Truth q vainft 
Craft. But Inſtances worſe than all ticks re- 
main ſtill to be mentioned, 


You 
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You peremptorily aſſert, That the two Propo- 
ſitions, in the Light you had placed them, are 
the principal Things which the Author has fer d, to 
ſbew that the Clauſe was intended to ſubvert our fun- 
damental Liberties. Now, Sir, pleaſe-to read over 
the following Paragraph, p. 17. of Truth again 


Craft, and then it ſhall be left to yourſelf to pro- 


nounce whether you did not know at the time 
you were uttering this peremptory Aſſertion, that 
the two Propoſitions, in the Light you had placed 
them, were NoT the principal Things which the Au- 
thor has offer'd, upon this Head. His Words are 


theſe : 


 * That this was really the Caſe ; and that the 
Doctrine acknowledged in ſuch ſtrong Lerma 
by our Author to be deſtructive of the eſſential 
Rights of this Kingdom, was the real Doctrine 
* intended, in virtue of the Clauſe, to be made 
the eſtabliſh'd Doctrine for the future, in regard 
* to all public Money redundant in our Treaſury, 
* no body can have any Doubt, who either was 
* preſent at the Argument, or has read the Au- 
6 
* 


* 


THENTIC Comment contained in the Confidera- 

tions, where it is avowed, and laid down by the 

Author, in almoſt every Page of that Book; 
* at preſent there needs only to mention a very 
* ſhort, but peremptory Paſlage in the 35th Page: 
If ſuch Truft be in the Crown, the King's Conſent is 
© neceſſary PREVIOUS #0 PUBLIC DELIBERATIONS, 
on the Application.” All Deliberations of the 
* Houſe of Commons, where there are two or 
© three hundred Men, muſt, in their Nature, be 
public: So that here we are plainly given to 
* underſtand, that though there ſhould ever fo 
* large a Sum of the People's or public Money, 
be got into the Treaſury, yet the natural 


Guardians of the Properties and Liberties of 


© the 
_ To 
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the People are not to be at Liberty, to take the 
© leaſt Thought about it. It may remain there 
* for ever, without the Nation, whoſe Money it 
* ſtill is, being any thing the better for it: And 
* if they are nothing the better, they will quickly 
be ſenſible, that they are vaſtly the worſe : And 
* it may be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, without the 
* Guardians of the Property of the Nation being 
* any thing the wiſer, unleſs the Crown, from its 
* own mere good Pleaſure, ſhall condeſcend, of 
its own Accord, to tender the Accounts; ſee p. 41. 
of the Confiderations. All this Doctrine, we ſee, 
can be confidently laid down, and the Author, 
the next Moment, with equal Confidence, af- 
firm, that no new Power is thereby added to the 
Crown; but all is in Affirmance only of the 
+ King's ancient Right! Matchleſs Effrontery ! 


That the Proof here produced out of the 
Mouth of the Writer of the Confiderations, is not 
merely a principal Article, but amounts to a 
direct Demonſtration of all that was wanted to be 
proved under this Head, no Body can poſſibly 
diſpute, who will acknowledge, that the Author 
of the Conſiderations was an authentic Evidence in 
this Matter, and that his Book was propagated 
by the Folks of Authority, and diſtributed gratis, 
for his Majeſty's Service. 


It remains therefore on you to give fome Ac- 
count, why a Paſſage, as full of Evidence as it 
could hold, was voluntarily with-held from the 
Eye of the Reader, while it was lying directly 
under your own; and why, inſtead of attempting 
to ſhew the leaſt Fallacy in the Proof, you /up- 
preſſed it altogether, and, in Place of it, choſe 
rather to follow the Example of the Defender of 


the Conſiderations, hardily to aſſert, that, had 
realiy 
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© really left the main Argument of the Pampblet, 
* which undertook to refute, unanſwered.” 


I appeal to your own Friends, whether, 
till once ſome Means can be found out of recon- 
ciling ſuch unfair Dealing as you have been 
guilty of, not only in this, but a Multitude 
of other Inſtances, with thoſe ſolemn Profeſſions 
you make of Integrity, it would not have been 
wiſer to let alone your lamentable, and, in every 
one material Circumſtance, your ill-groundedCom- 
plaints of injurious Uſage, fo formidably arranged 
towards the Concluſion of your Defence. After 
your having choſen to paſs through the ſame dirty 
Road with the Writer of the Confiderations, was it 
in Nature you could expect to come off, without, 
in ſome Degree, partaking of the ſame Kind of 


Stains, | 


Having, by this Time, as it is imagined, 
pretty clearly demonſtrated, that your peremptory 
Aſſertion of your principal Argument having 
been left unanſwered, is an Aſſertion contrary to 
Eye-ſight, it may be proper to proceed to make 
ſome few Obſervations on ſeveral diſtinct Paſ- 
ſages in the Courſe of your Defence. In p. 14. 
you have this Paragraph; The Author of the 
* Caſe might therefore, according to the Light in 
which Things appeared to him, in the higheſt 
Conſiſtency with his being an honeſt Man, and 
zealous for the Liberties of his Country, appear 
ſo far in Defence of the Clauſe, as to endeavour 
to ſhew, that if it had paſſed, it would not have 
been ſubverſive of thoſe Liberties, and that it 
was wrong to raiſe ſuch a Clamour againſt it, 
as if it tended to bring irretrievable Ruin upon 
us. Then you inſtantly ſubjoin, and this will 
ſhew how little this Writer'sSyllogiſm, p.32, and 
33, though dreſs'd out with ſo much Pomp of 
* Mood and Figure, is to the Purpoſe.” And now, 


Sir, 
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Sir, it reſts upon you to make it appear, how the 
former Part of this Paragraph; were every. Word 
of it unexceptionably true, can, in any poſſible 


\ Senſe, be conducive to ſhew, that the Syllogiſm 


referred to was not to the Purpoſe. The Intention 
of the Syllogiſm was to demonſtrate (for all 
direct and legitimate Syllogiſms are ſtrict De- 
monſtrations) that upon the Principles which you 
had diſtinctly avowed in the Courſe of your Book, 
you had laid yourſelf under a Neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging, that the Commons of Jreland, the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament, did no more than what 
they had a Right to do, and than their Duty laid 
them under an indiſpenſible Obligation of doing, 
in regard to the Bill for diſcharging the national 
Debt: Previous to this Syllogiſm it had been 
proved, at great Length, that the Senſe in which 
the Commons of Ireland, on both Sides, under- 
ſtood the Clauſe, was totally different from the 
Senſe in which you appeared to underſtand it, 
and that it was their Senſe and not yours, that 
was alone material in the Cauſe: It was likewiſe 
proved, that if you once came to underſtand it 
in the ſame Senſe with them, and kept true to 
yourſelf, and to the Character of an honeſt Man, 
which were confeſſedly at that Time ſtill within 
your Power, you muſt immediately range yourſelf 
on the ſame Side with thoſe who rejected the Bill: 
But though this ſhould never come to be the Caſe, 
yet you muſt ſtill neceſſarily acknowledge, ac- 
cording to the Principles laid down in your 
Book, that fo far as the Houſe of Commons 
underſtood the Clauſe in the Senſe ſo totally dif- 
ferent from yours, ſo far they were under a 
Neceſſity of rejecting the Bil]; and that the 
Writers, who juſtified the rejecting it, juſtified 
it ſolely on the Principles which you avowed' to 
be your own. How then is it poſlible, that any 
thing you have alledged in this Paragraph, could, 

| in 
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in any Senſe upon Earth, be apprehended, even 
by you, to ſhew that the Syllogiſm, which had 
been thus formally dreſſed up, with the profeſſed 
Deſign, that you might, with the greater Pre- 
ciſion, make your Reply, was nothing to the 
Purpoſe? it may be worth your while ſeriouſly to 
reflect, whether ſuch a Manner of ſpeaking and 
acting can be made to appear, to the Public, 
conſiſtent with Sincerity as your Principle, and 
Juſtice and Truth as the Objects of your Search ? 
Seeing you would needs reply, was there an 
thing, in Nature, and to any honeſt Purpoſe, left 
for you to have done, than either to prove, that 
the Senſe of the Houſe of Commons was the 
ſame with your own, or that though it was 
not, yet your Senſe ought to have been under- 
ſtood by them as the real Subject of the Contro- 
verſy in Contra-diſtinction to theirs ; or laſtly, that 
the Premiſſes aſſerted in the Syllogiſm either were 
not true, or would not juſtify the Concluſion that 
was drawn from them, namely, that you were 
of the ſame Principles with the Patriots who 
rejected the Bill: Not one of theſe have you fo 
much as attempted ; but appealing, from Reaſon 
and fair Argument, to quite another Court, you 
would have the World to conclude you ſtill in 
the Right, merely upon your aſſerting your Con- 
ſciouſneſs to your own Integrity. | 


In p. 14, 15, inſtead of making any proper 
Reply to the Obſervation I had made in general 
in p. 9, 10, that it muſt be a wicked Attempt to go 
about to perſuade the Public that the Actions of 
the Miniſtry are imputable to the Perſon of the 
Prince, to which was ſubjoined an uſeful Inſtruction, 
that all that is good, in Regard to the Adminiſ- 
tration of Great Britain, &c. is to be imputed 
to the Prince, and all that is bad to be charged, 
as far as the Nature of the Thing will poſſibly 

| C permit, 
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permit, ſolely on his Miniſtry : Indignant, that 
you ſhould be thought to ſtand in need of any 
Inſtruction of this Sort, you aſſert that you were 
well acquainted with all this Matter before; and 
affirm, that I take it in that Place for granted, 
that the. ſending over the Clauſe was a very 
deſtructive Meaſure, Sc. and no better than a 
barefaced and ſhameleſs begging of the very Queſtion 
in Debate, Words which I had uſed and proved 
in Truth againſt Craft, but can they now be 
proved? The very reverſe is the Fact; ſo far from 
begging any Queſtion, I had taken nothing for 

anted but a Matter of notorious Truth, which 
you yourſelf had acknowledged in the moſt ex- 
plicit Terms, namely, that the People actually 
believed that their fundamental Liberties were in 
Danger, and that the Commons, who rejected 
the Clauſe, regarded it, as having an ill Aſpect 
on our Liberties, &. 


And now, Sir, pleaſe to pronounce, whether know- 
ing, as you did, that this was the general State of 
Mind of his Majeſty's moſt zealouſly well affected 
Proteſtant Subjects of this Kingdom, it was not a 
monſtrous Attempt in you, contrary to what you 
knew to be the univerſal Perſwaſtonof this Country, 
to ſet yourſelf, with ſuch determined and zealous 
Purpoſe, to make all theſe good Subjects believe, 
that what they underſtood to be a very bad 
Clauſe, and which, in its Conſequences, would 
prove a moſt deſtructive Meaſure to this Country, 
was a Meaſure of his Majeſty's own, and that it 
was neither true nor fair to impute it ſolely to his 
Miniſtry. Say, likewiſe, Sir, whether there is 
the leaſt Semblance of begging any Queſtion, 
in this Kind of Reaſoning? and whether, ac- 
cording to your Manner of proceeding, the In- 
ſtances of Glencoe and Wood's Patent might not, 
with Parity of Reaſon, have been brought home 


to the Perſon of King William and of King 
George 


[19] 

George the firſt? Had you been writing indeed to 
a Parcel of Slaves, it might have been Matter of 
Humanity to have ſeaſonably thrown out ſuch a 
ſignificant Caution: Unhappy Men, dare not 
* to complain of any Meaſure of the Miniſtry, 
© while they continue in Power, for not a Mea- 
© ſure of theirs, or of any who act under them, 
© but what may be ealily proved, by political 
* Advocates, to be the ſacred Meaſure of his 
* Majeſty in Perſon.” 


In Pp. 16. of your Defence you have this re- 
markable Paragraph. 


One of the heavieſt Charges advanced againſt 
© the Author of the Caſe ſtated, and which, accord- 
ing to our Author's Manner, is moſt tragically 
exaggerated, relates to his miſrepreſenting the 
Author of the Remarks, and the honourable 
Gentleman who writ the Proceedings of the 
Houſe of Commons vindicated, as if they 
maintained, not only that the Houſe of Com- 
mons had a Right, but the ſole Right of apply- 
ing the unappropriated Surplus in the Treaſury. 
But any one that impartially reads that Part of 
the Caſe, muſt be ſenſible that the Intention 
of the Author was not to charge thoſe Gentle- 
men, as having really and intentionally main- 
tained that the Commons had the ſole Right of 
applying the unappropriated Money ; as if this 
was their Principle. He only obſerved that the 
Argument they uſed, if it were to the Purpoſe, 
looked that Way. It is an allowed Maxim, 
that an Argument which proves too much 
proves nothing at all. The Intention was to 
ſhew that their Argument proved too much, 
as they managed it. But he did not intend to 
charge it upon them, as their real Opinion that 
the Commons had the ſole Right. And indeed 
| C 2 this 
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© this Suppoſition would have ſpoiled the Force 
© cf the Obſervrtion he had made, that their 
Argument proved more than themſelves in- 
© tended. I know no Reaſon therefore why this 
* Writer ſhould cry. out upon it as a foul Inſinu- 
ation, Sc. 


In order to ſhew into what miſerable Shifts the 
Mind muſt fuffer itſelf to be driven, when once it 
has determined, in any Inſtance, not to ſubmit to 
the Dominion of Truth and Evidence of Facts, 
it may be proper to ſet down from the Caſe fairly 
Pated the original Paſſage concerning this Article, 
P. 35. © But here it may be obſerved, that theſe 
* ingenious Writers ſeem to have carried it far- 
© ther than they themſelves intended. If the 
© Precedetnts here produced by them were to the 
© Purpoſe, they would prove, that the Commons 
© have not only 4 Right, but the ſole Right, not 
© not only of raiſing the Money, and of appropri- 
© ating Part of it, when they raiſe it, to ſpecial 
< Ufes, but of applying the unappropriated Sur- 
* plus remaining in the Treaſury. For they 
« repreſent it as the conſtant Uſage for the Com- 
* mons themſelves to apply the ſeveral Surpluſſes, 
© which 'wonld be to leave his Majeſty no diſ- 
© tint Power of Application at all; and this is 
* what theſe Gentlemen would not be thought to 
pretend, and would indeed be inconſiſtent with 
© the preſent Conſtitution of this Kingdom. 


Reader, when you have Leiſure, be pleaſed to 
compare this with a Paſſage in p. 30. of the ſame 
Pamphlet, in which it is plainly inſinuated, that 
there are ſome Perſons, who, from their Zeal 
for Liberty, would be for altering the Conſtitution 
in ſuch Manner, as to change it from a Monar- 
chy to an Ariflocracy; and therefore it is, that he, 
as a Lover of his Country, thinks himſelf obliged 

0095 hs to 


[ 28 } 
to oppoſe what ſoever tendeth to make a material Al- 
teration in it : In the mean time, let us look a 
little into the Nature of this notable Paſlage Juſt 
now cited from the Defence. 


You begin, Sir, with obſerving, that the 
Charge here under Conſideration, was one of the 
heavieſt that had been advanced againſt the 
Author of the Caſe : Heavy enough it muſt be own- 
ed of all Conſcience; yet it is much to be feared, 
that, by the Means you have taken in order to 
get rid of it, you have been only moſt unhappily 
increaſing the Weight : Inſtead of pleading, that 
your Zeal had betrayed you into the Uſe of ſome 
Expreſſions without properly attending to their 
Signification ; and inſtead of candidly acknow- 


ledging, that the Aſſertion you had there uſed, 


did indeed convey a Senſe equally groundleſs and 
injurious in regard to the Gentlemen; and there- 
fore, in order, as far as poſſible, to make them 
Reparation, you thought it your Duty to confeſs, 
upon this Occaſion, your Over- ſight and Error. 
Inſtead of this ſimple, and only candid Apology, 
you have choſen to tell the Public, that you know 
no Reaſon why this Writer, meaning the Author 
of Truth, &c. ſhould cry out upon it as a foul 
Inſinuation, or interpret it as an unworthy Re- 
flexion caſt upon theſe Gentlemen, &c. 5 5 


To give this a Colour, you inſiſt, that any one 
that impartially reads that Part of the Caſe, muſt 
be ſenſible, that the Intention of the Author was not 
to charge thoſe Gentlemen, as having really and m- 
tentionally maintained that the Commons had the ſole 
Right of applying the unappropriated Money; mark 
well the Words, “that the Commons had THE 
„ SOLE Ricur. This Phraſe, it is true, did not 
enter into your Charge, nor is it eaſy to ſee for 
what candid Purpoſe it is here introduced? R. 
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real Charge ſtood thus, For they, that is the 
two Writers, REPRESENT it as the conſtant Uſage 
© of the Commons THEMSELVES 70 apply the ſeveral 
* Surplufſes” Are not theſe, Sir, your own 
expreſs Words? Was not the Fact falſe? Is not 
the Charge highly injurious in reſpect to thoſe 
two Writers? And when all this was directly ex- 
hibited to your Eye- ſight, had you then any thing 
elſe left to do, but, as far as in your Power, to 
ſet about to repair the Injury you had done, by 
openly retracting this Charge? eſpecially, as 
there is the ſtrongeſt Preſumption, that, at the 
Time of writing theſe Words, it muſt have been 
your Purpoſe actually to charge theſe Writers 
with this Repreſentation ; for to what other poſſi- 
ble End could they here be inſerted, ſeeing it is 
obvious, that the only natural Way of expreſs- 
ing the Senſe, which you now profeſs to have 
intended, was by leaving them out ? i 


Fou farther alledge, in the Defence, That you 
© only obſerved, that the Argument theſe Gentlemen 
© uſed, if it were to the Purpoſe, looked that Way,” 
namely, as if theſe Gentlemen had intentionally 
maintained that the Commons had the ſole Right, 
and then you go on to aſſert, That your Intention 
Vas to ſhew, that their Argument proved too much, 
© as they managed it. Now, Sir, let the World 
judge, whether, if you had been wanting to 
exhibit an Example of what is to be underſtood 
by, Craft in Controverly,” a ſtronger Inſtance 
could well have been given than what is now here 


before us. 


The Author of Truth againſt Craft had called 
upon you to ſhew, * how the bare quoting of 
* Precedents,” for to Precedents alone did the 
Paſſage relate, could poſſibly prove any thing 


more than merely the real Nature and Circum- 
* ſtances 


( 23 ] 
«. ſtances of the Facts of which they were the 
Records? Unable to return any Anſwer, but 
what muſt have expoſed the Abſurdity, as well 
as Injuſtice, of what you had been aſſerting, 
at the ſame Time unwilling that it ſhould ever 
be thought that any thing you had once under- 
taken to maintain, could afterwards prove too 
hard for your polemical Skill; * by dextrous 
Slight of Hand, you inſtantly withdraw the 
definite Word, Precedents, of a fixed Sig- 
nification, from the Eye of your Reader, and 
ſubſtitute, with equal Dexterity, the indefinite 


Word, Argument, of vague and various Ap- 


plication, into its Place, And thus having 
effected a Change of the Terms, -yoit flatter 
yourſelf that you had found out a Way of getting 
clear of the Difficulty; and immediately you 
allow yourſelf peremptorily to aſſert, That your 
Intention was to' ſhew, that their ARGUMENT 
proved too much, as they managed it. I heartily 
wiſh it were more ealy to conceive how this 
could, at that Time, have poflibly been your 
Intention ; moſt certain it is, that there is not 
the leaſt Semblance of an Argument, whether 
proving too much or too little, much leſs any 
Trace of managing an Argument, to be found in 
the Paſſage, from whence this very material 
Article was to have been ſhewn. On the con- 
trary, it had actually been ſhewn, that, both by 
expreſs Words, and from the general Turn and 
Concluſion of the Paſſage, you had moſt groſly 
miſrepreſented the Authors againſt whom you 
were writing ; it had alſo been ſhewn, that by 
aſſerting. that the Precedents would prove that 
the Commons had the ſole Right, you had like- 
wiſe groſly oftended againſt Fact and againſt 
Senſe. | 


Theſe Articles, ſo odious in their Nature, 
had been ſhewn and demonſtrated in fo clear and 
; . ſull 
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TW] 
full a Light, that your old Acquaintance thought 
it no improper Intimation, that ſuch Conduct 
would require an explicit Repentance : The very 
Reverſe of this is the Part you have choſen ; by 
practiſing the Art of juggling with Words, and 
hazarding the Belief of ſome bold Aſſertions, on 
the Authority of your Character, you have (et 
yourſelf to perſuade your Readers, even contrary 
to Eye-ſight, that there was never any Founda- 
tion for either of theſe Articles; and that all that 
had been done to give Occaſion to the Outcry, 
in Truth againſt Craft, amounted to no more than 
the harmleſs Suppgſition of the two Gentlemen 
having been miſtaken in their Reaſoning, by making 
Uſe of an Argument which proved too much]! Whe- 
ther the Meaſure which I had intimated, or the 
one which you have choſen, was the better fitted 
to do Honour to your Character, as well as to 
Truth, muſt now be left to the Public to deter- 
mine ; but ſeeing you had determined to truſt all 
to the Weight of your Authority and Credit with 
your Readers, and to the Dexterity of your Art, 
cannot help expreſſing myſelf in the ſame 
Manner, and ſtill with more Earneſtneſs, than I 
did on this ſame Subject before. Seeing this 
was your Purpoſe, would to God you had let 
alone thoſe ſolemn Appeals, which are repeatedly 
to be found towards the Concluſion of your 


Defence. 


To what End you perſiſt in your prepoſterous 
Contention concerning the Caſe of Sir Henry 
Tichburne, it is not eaſy to gueſs, unleſs having once 
pronounced, That it was not to the Purpoſe,” 
you are apprehenſive, that your Credit with the 
Public would be in danger of ſuffering, if you 
did not appear to them, whether Reaſon will or 
not, ſtill of the ſame Mind : What you had of- 
fer'd on this Subject, in your Caſe fairly Rated, 
appear d to me to conſiſt of ſuch pettyfogging 

Conceits, 


[ 25 ] 


Conceits, none of them the natural Growth of | 


your own Underſtanding, that, inſtead of a mi- 
nute Refutation, I thought myſelf ſure that one 
or two obvious Queſtions would abundantly ſuffice 
to expoſe their Abſurdity, as well to yourſelf, as 
to every other reaſonable Perſon. 


The principal Notion on which the whole 
ſeem'd to be reſted, was taken from hence, That, 
as in a former Act of Parliament King Charles had 
been reſtrained from charging this new Fund of 
the Hearth-Money, which he had got in the Place 
of the Wards and Liveries, with Gifts, Grants, or 
Penſions, therefore there was a Neceſſity for the 
Houſe of Commons to become the firſt Movers, in 
order to the King's being enabled to diſcharge a 
Debt of Juſtice and Honour to Sir Henry Tichburn, 
which, you take it for granted, the King was diſ- 
qualified by the above Act from paying, without 
being enabled by another Act to diſcharge it out 


of this Fund. 


Effectually to cure you of this groundleſs Con- 
ceit, I conceived that nothing more could be re- 
quiſite than barely to put you on reſolving a 
Queſtion or two, to the following Purpoſe, to the 
Satisfaction of your own Mind: 


Whether it was not an Imagination too groſs for 
Senſe, to conceive, that King Charles the Second 
was in reality ſolicitous to diſcharge a Debt 
to Sir Henry Tichburn of two thouſand Pounds 
Value, but had no other Way of doing it, but by 
obtaining Leave from his Parliament of Ireland to 
make a Pay ment of this Sum out of the Hearth- 


Money? 


- 2dly, How it was poſſible to enter into any 


Man s Head, That, On the Crown was re- 
ſtrain'd 
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[ 26 ] 
ſtrain'd from loading this Fund with Gifts, 
Grants, or Penſions, fo as to leſſen the Income in 
the Hands of the Succeſſors, therefore, after the 
King had actually got the annual Produce of it 
into his Pocket, he ſtill remained under an equal 
Reſtraint of giving a ſingle Shilling of it away, 
according to his own Inclination, without an Act 


of Parliament? 


In reſpect to every thing material in the former 
of theſe Queſtions, you have thought fit, in your 
Defence, to be totally filent : So that it muſt now 
be taken for granted, that you do in reality be- 
lieve King Charles the Second had it honeſtly at 
Heart to give Sir Henry Tichburn this Money, but 
had no way of getting it done, but by his [1b 
Parliament ſetting him at Liberty to apply two 


thouſand Pounds for this Purpoſe, out of this 


only Fund, the annual Income of which had been 
granted to him without any Appropriation, and 
which he had been in the actual Receipt of, to 
the Value of thirty or forty thouſand Pounds a 


Year, for three Years before : 


The Suppoſition, indeed, that King Charles the 
Second would rather have avoided making this Pay- 
ment, you could not but be aware, muſt ruin 
your whole Cauſe ; for then we ſhould have had 
an Inſtance, not only of the Houſe of Commons 
being the firſt Movers in regard to the Applica- 
tion of Money formerly granted to the Crown, 
but becoming the Movers, notwithſtanding they 
had Grounds to believe, that ſuch an Application 
would be ſo far unacceptable to his Majeſty, that, 
were he to have been left to his own Inclinations, 
it would never have been made. | 


In reſpect to the ſecond Queſtion, you indeed 


ſet it down; but you ſeem to have thought, that 
barely 


[27] 

barely ſetting it down was ſufhicient to anſwer it: 
For thus you remark ; * So that all the Limita- 
tion, the Author of Truth, Sc. makes the 
© King to be under, with regard to the Money. 
* ariſing from the Hearths, is, that he was not to 
give any thing out of it, before he got it ; but 
© after he had once got it into his Coffers, he 
might diſpoſe of it to what Uſes he thought 
proper.“ Now, notwithſtanding your appear- 
ing to mention this Diſtinction, as a Matter of 
Ridicule, yet I have no Difficulty of acknowledg- 
ing, that, with a little Variation, ſuch was my 
Senſe ; and I thought it muſt likewiſe be the 
Senſe of every reaſonable Man. 


Doubtleſs, it was abſolutely neceſſary to reſtrain 
King Charles the Second from granting Pen/ions, 
Seo as to leſſen this Fund, intended for a per- 
manent Fund for the Support of the Crown, in 
the Hands of his Succeſſors; and likewiſe highly 
expedient, as far as it was practicable, to prevent 
his rendering himſelf neceſſitous, by Grant; in fu- 
turo, or by mortgaging it for Life : But, to al- 
lege, that after he had got perhaps filty or more 
thouſand Pounds of the Produce of this Fund 
into his Pocket, that tho' he were ever fo willing, 
ſtill he remained incapacitated to pay a juſt Debt, 
or even to make a Donation to a faithſul and ſuf- 
fering Servant to the Value of two thouſand, 
without the Authority of an Ad of Parliament, 
carries, ſo full in the Face of it, an Appearance 
of Abſurdity, that it requires an Authority ſome- 
what better than yours before it can be received 
to be Law: If the Act of Parliament had, indeed, 
ſaid expreſly what you have aſſerted, © 1, ſays 
© expreſly, that no Sum or Sums of Money, ariſing 
„ out of this Fund, ſhall be given or granted by the 
King, tho', even then, it could not have born 
your Conſtruction, yet would it certainly be dif- 
ficult to ſay what Conſtruction it could bear: For, 

D 2 ſurely, 
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ſurely, no body can poſſibly imagine it could 
ever be intended, that the King ſhould make no 
Uſe of the Money at all : But the Act of Parlia- 


ment doth not contain, as far as I can * 
any ſuch Words. 


Seeing, however, that Topics of the above 
ſort have made no Impreſſion, pleaſe now to 
conſider, how little it would be to your Purpoſe, 
tho' all you have been contending for ſhould, for 
Argument ſake, be implicitly given up to you : 
If the Doctrine of the Neceſſity of the Crown's 
previous Conſent had, at that time, been conſi- 
der'd as a Doctrine eſſential to his Majeſty's Pre- 
rogative, and it was only to ſhew that no ſuch 
Doctrine then obtained that the Precedent was 
produced, how doth it alter the Caſe, tho' an Act 
of Parliament for enlarging the King's Power in a 
particular Inſtance, ſnould be granted to be ever 
ſo requiſite? This, indeed, on Suppoſition that 
the King was wanting ſuch an Enlargement of 
Power, might be a very good Reaſon for his Ma- 
jeſty's deſiring his Commons to bring in ſuch a 
Bill; and, ſurely, deſiring would have been a 
very ſignificant Manner of notifying, that he 
would Conſent: But how could the Houſe of 
Commons pretend in this Caſe more than in any 
other, to violate or invade this eſtabliſh'd Prero- 
gative of his Majeſty, by bringing in a Bill with- 
out any Leave, or previous Notification whatſoever, 
concerning his Royal Conlent ? 


This Matter will ſtill be much ſtronger on the 
other Suppoſition, which was evidently the Truth, 
that the King had no great Inclination to do 
Juſtice to the Knight, either out of this or of any 


other Fund. 


In this Caſe, could any thing elſe have been 
_—_ expected, but that, inſtead of comply- 


ing, 
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ing, his Majeſty would have laid hold of ſuch an 
Opportunity to expreſs his Diſpleaſure againſt all 
ſuch officious and invaſive Meaſures of his Com- 
mons, in daring to point out to him, in ſo direct 
Violation of his Royal Prerogative, this or any 


Application of Money formerly granted to him, 


and to his Succeſſors, in Terms ſo unlimitted, 
without his previous Leave having been firſt given 
or obtained ? | 


By this time, Sir, I hope it muſt be clear, 
even to yourſelf, that, upon every Suppoſition 
which you can poſſibly form, Whether the King 
was under a Diſability of paying Sir Henry Tich- 
burn any Money, without Leave from his Parlia- 
ment, or not; Whether he was wanting to be 
enabled to do Juſtice to this Gentleman, or not ; 
ſtill the Prerogative of the King, and the Rights 
of the Commons, in regard to Money formerly 

anted to the Crown, muſt neceſſarily have con- 
tinued in the ſame State as before : It being then 
undeniable, that the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, 
in the Reign of King Charles the Second, did, in 
the Inſtance of Sir Henry Tichburn, claim and ex- 
erciſe a Power, in Virtue of a Right inherent in 
themſelves, of pointing out to his Majeſty an 
Application of unappropriated Money formerly 
granted to the Crown in perpetuity, without 
waiting for Leave, or any previous Notification of 
Conſent; and that an Act of Parliament had paſſed, 
appointing this Application, in Conſequence of 
this Exertion of their Right : Seeing all this 
muſt of Neceſſity be acknowledged to be true, is 
it not reaſonable to expect of you, that, inſtead 
of your perſiſting any longer dogmatically to aſ- 
ſert, That this Inſtance was nothing to the Pur pyſe, 
and, in Spite of every Quibble that may have 
ſince been ſuggeſted to you for Support of that 
Aſſertion, you will now honeſtly and openly pro- 
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nounce, that this Precedent, ſtanding on the un- 
changeable Baſis of Juſtice and Senſe, is not only 
a moſt direct and irreſiſtable Proof of the whole 
of the Purpoſe for which it was adduced, but 
that it likewiſe makes it manifeſt, that, in the 


Days of Charles the Second, it was conſider'd as a 


Doctrine which could admit of no Diſpute, That 
nothing could preclude a Parliament from offer- 
ing Advice to the Crown, in regard to the Appli- 
cation of Money granted by themſelves, in 
however general Terms, for the Support of the 
Crown, and the Uſes of Government. 


In p. 19. and 20. you are pleaſed to let out your 
Mind in ſuch Declarations as ſeem to me to con- 
tain ſomething ſtill more extraordinary than all 
that we have hitherto met with : Your external 
Denomination, which you had choſen for yourſelf, 
as a fair Stater of the Caſe, and much more your 
internal Principle and Character of a fair and im- 
partial Man, ought,'in all Reaſon, to have deter- 
mined you invariably to follow Truth, whither- 
ſoever it might lead you; not to ſuffer your Judg- 
ment to be warped by any Inclination whatſoever, 
but ſolely to be determined by the native Force 
and Authority of Evidence; yet we have you 
here, in very plain Words, confeſſing, that you 
had ſet your Affection upon a certain Concluſion, 
without any reſpect to the intrinſic Merits, and 
real Truth, of the Cafe. Speaking of the Gentle- 
men who, in Conſequence of Miſrepreſentation to 
his Majeſty, had been diſmiſſed from his Service, 
of whoſe Abilities and Loyalty you tell us that 
you had a good Opinion, and whoſe Removal, 
therefore, gave you ſome Concern, you have theſe 
expreſs Words: That you had much rather it ſhould 
be thought, that they had carried their Oppoſi- 
tion, in ſome Inſtances, too far, than that, under 


© his Myeſty's Government, an Invaſton ſhould 
be 
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© be made, upon our eſſential Liberties !” 
Not many Years ago, there was a remarkable 
Trial before the Council of Exgland, on Occaſion 
of a Complaint which was brought by ſome of 
the Inhabitants of Minorca, alledging, that they 
had ſuffer'd moſt grievous Oppreſſion from the 
tyrannical Domination of a certain Deputy, under 
his Majeſty's Government : According to our Au- 
thor, the Lords of the Council, who were to hear 
and to determine upon the Merits of this Com- 
plaint, ſhould have carried this Prepoſſeſſion, 
or practical Principle, into the Seat of Judgment 
along with them, That it was much more ſuitable, 
and more to be wiſhed, that Men, however inno- 
cent, ſhould be thought to be guilty, than that 
ever it ſhould be ſaid, that, under his Majeſty's 
Government, any Outrage had been committed, 
by any Deputy of his Majeſty, tho' the Fact were 
ever ſo true, and the perſonal Spirit and Conduct 
of the Deputy ever ſo near a-kin to thoſe of 
Strafford or Tyrconnel, or even of ſtill ſome more 
flagitious Miniſter, if poſſible, than they. 


Will any Man ſay, that Righteouſneſs and 
Truth could have the governing Direction of any 
Perſon's Mind, who was thus unguardedly pour- 
ing out ſuch Sentiments as theſe from the Fulneſs 
of his Heart ? 


Monſtrous ! that it ſhould ever come to this in 
the Breaſt of any Man, who ever underſtood that 
fundamental Doctrine of the original Equality, 


in point of natural Rights, between Man and 


Man, or even ever felt the Power of Nature's 
great Diſtinction between Right and Wrong, 
that .rather than a Governor 5 England, or 
the Favourites who acted under him, though 
acting ever ſo injuriouſly, ſhould be expoſed, 
would much ſooner chuſe that the beſt Servants 
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of the Crown, and the worthieſt Friends of their 
Country, ſhould not only ſuffer, but be deemed 
juſtly to ſuffer all ſuch Oppreſſion 


Nay, admitting the Suppoſition, that a Par- 
tiality may be pardonable, in the Name of Hu- 
manity, who could you think were the propereſt 
Objects of the Favour of this Country? The 
Man who was thought capable of writing, in 
Style truly eaſtern, the remarkable Letter re- 
ferred to in Truth againſt Craft, together with 
the Men who complied to his Terms, or thoſe 
free-born Spirits who ſet at nought all his Threat- 
nings when they thought their Rights were 


invaded ? 


Is it in Nature, that you, Sir, can be in 
Truth more folicitous for the Honour of the 
Men, who, by ſpreading falſe Reports, and by 
ſundry other Arts the latter End of the former 
Seſſion, and by the meaneſt Adulation the Be- 
ginning of the laſt, had firſt found Means to 
bring our Linen Manufacture into an Extremity 
of Danger, and next contended ſtrenuouſly for a 
Meaſure in regard to it, which muſt neceſſarily 
have expoſed it to infinite Hazards, particularly 
to the viſible Hazard of reducing all our Laws 
concerning it into a State of precarious Sub- 
ſiſtence from Seſſion to Seſſion; is it poſſible 
that ſuch Men as theſe can, in reality, be more 
the Objects of your internal Affection, than thoſe 
reſolute Patriots, who, far above making their 
Court by adulatory Complaiſance, at the Expence 
of bringing their Country into imminent and unne- 
ceſſary Danger, were inflexibly determined, as far as 
in them lay, to place this its principal Source of our 
Support out of Hazard for the future from all clandeſ- 
tine Arts; and likewiſe, from ever becoming an En- 
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gine for bringing into Danger the general Rights 
of this Kingdom ? But to go on, 


In the fame Place, we have another Declara- 
tion, in a Spirit not a little a-kin to the laſt. Hi- 
therto, to © think no Evil of our Neighbour, till 
we are forced to it, as well as never to rejoice in 
Iniquity, but to rejoice always in the Truth,” have 


been conſider d as Duties of moral and indif- 


penſable Obligation; but are here treated as Mat- 
ters of mere arbitrary Affection, and courteous 
Complaiſance. Having declared, in the Caſe fairly 
flated, That you doubted not many of thoſe who 
voted againſt the Clauſe, were actuated by an honeſt 
Regard to the Intereſt of their Country, you now tell 
us, That you do not retract that Acknowledgment : 
But you cannot carry your Complaiſance ſo far as to 
believe the ſame of the whole; now, Sir, you 
ought to have known that Diverſity of Character, 
with reſpect to that invariable Integrity and 
Righteouſneſs, with which the whole of Life 
ought to be conducted, does not, in Caſes of 
this Sort, make any Difference: Seeing, there- 
fore, it is confeſſed by you, that many of that 
Body acted upon honeſt Principles, it is plain, that 
the Nature of the Thing did not hinder but that 
the whole might have done ſo; and, therefore, 
this ought, in Juſtice, to have been taken for 
granted, unleſs from your own private Know- 
ledge, in regard to ſome of the Individuals, 
you had Reaſon to know, that the contrary had 
been the Fact; in which Caſe, ſeeing theſe In- 
dividuals could not be mentioned, the whole of 
the Declaration ought to have been let alone. 
But all Inſinuations of this Sort, as they are un- 
fair in their Nature, ſo, in regard to their Effects, 
they muſt, for the future, 14 utterly in vain: 


Nothing can now hinder, but that the Houſe of 
Commons, who, by _— the Clauſe, 9 
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cally vindicated their own Right, and likewiſe an 
eſſential Right of this Kingdom, this laſt Seſſion 
of Parliament, muſt be held in Remembrance 
by the preſent Generation, and conveyed down 
from Age to Age to the lateſt Poſterity, under that 
"moſt honourable Appellation of THE HUnDRED 
AND TWENTY-FOUR PATRIOTS, WHO DELIVERED 
THEIR COUNTRY ON THE SEVENTEENTH OP 
DECEMBER, Ont THOUSAND SEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY-THREE. | 


Many other Paſſages there are in this Defence 
which moſt juſtly deſerve ſevere Reprehenfion ; 
indeed, there is hardly one Paragraph which 
does not appear, to your old Acquaintance, to 
have been written in a very unhappy mood; but 
enough has already been ſaid to anſwer my Pur- 
poſe in regard to the Public. I muſt not, how- 
ever, omit to take ſome little Notice of an Ac- 
cuſation or two, which you have brought againſt 


myſelf, together with that black Liſt of Scandal, 


as you want it to be underſtood, which you have 
muſter'd up out of Truth againſt Craft, at the 

Concluſion of your Book: Your illuſtrating your 
own Modeſty, by placing it in Contraſt with the 
Impudence of your Antagoniſt, and even charg- 
ing me with aſſuming the infallible Chair, 5 
becauſe I expreſſed myſelf in a manner that was 


natural to any Perſon, who was conſcious of 


having acquainted himſelf with the Truth and 
Nature of the Facts before he ventured to aſſert, 


and to enter into Reaſoning about them, ſerved 


only to divert me: Nay, even your charging me, 
in expreſs Terms, with taking the Prerogative of 
the Almighty out of his Hands, merely for pre- 
tending ſo far to judge in common with yourſelf, 


and with all the World beſides, concerning the 


Qualities of the Heart, as-to pronounce, from 
their reſpective Fruits, betwixt Truth and Sim- 
; * plicity 
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plicity oſ Spirit on the one Hand, and Falſhood 
and Double-mindedneſs on the other, even this 
awful Accuſation had no other Effect, than, from 
ſeeing how totally you had ſuffered your Reſent- 
ment to extinguiſh your Reaſon, to excite my 
Pity. But when you come to charge me with 
attacking and aſperfing your moral Character, 
the Matter is not quite ſo perſonal. If it could 
once be made appear that I had, in reality, 
been guilty of aſperſing your Character, it would 
then unavoidably follow, not merely that I was 
in the Wrong, but that you muſt, in every ſuch 
inſtance, have been in the Right. 


| It was my avowed Intention, to make it evi- 
dent to the Public, that the Cauſe you had en- 
gaged in was ſo very bad, that even you, Sir, 
had been obliged to have recourſe to the un- 
manly and diſhoneſt Arts of Sophiſtry and Deceit 
in order to ſupport it. And- ſeeing there is not 
one ſingle Sentence bearing hard on your Cha- 
racter, in Truth againſt Craft, but what is in- 
tirely confined and ſolely relates to the Spirit you 
had ſhewn in the Caſe fairly ſtated, without the 
leaſt Appearance of reference to your general 
Conduct, or to one prior Action in the whole 
Courſe of your Life, it muſt thence naturally fol- 
low, that fo far as any of the Reflexions contained 
in my Pamphlet can be made out to be, in 
reality, groundleſs Aſperſions, incapable of being 
ſupported with any proper. Evidence out of your 
Caſe fairly flated, ſo far you ſtand 8 of the 
general Charge, and I muſt have been guilty of 
bringing againſt you Accuſations that were falle, 
or real Aſperſions. In this Light therefore it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the Charge of aſperſing 
your Character _— be truly material, in Reſpect 
to the Argument, could it once be fairly made 


out; but ſurely, Sir, upon ſuch an Occaſion, it 
E 2 was 
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was too much, even for you, to expect that 
merely the Solemnity of your Appeals, when 
utterly unaccompanied with any Kind of Proof, 
ſhould cauſe it to be taken for granted, that every 
Reflexion bearing hard on your Character muſt, of 


Courſe, be an Aſperſion injurious and falſe. 


You are not ſo ignorant in Matters of this Sort, 
as not to have known, that to aſperſe a Man's 
Character, is either to bring ſome odious Impu- 
tation againſt it which is malevolent and ground- 
leſs, or elſe, after having officiouſly made Search 
into a Man's private Life, then wantonly or in- 
vidiouſly to expole to the Public whatever 
ſecret Folly the Inquiſitor happened to detect, 
though it could anſwer no valuable Purpoſe to 
have it made known, | 


In reſpect to the Firſt, it now muſt be left to 
the Judgment of the Reader, whether the Pam- 
phlet of Truth againft Craft, inſtead of bringing 
arbitrary Accuſations without any Proof, hath not 
proved to a Demonſtration, that the Arts of 
Sophiſtry and Deceit had, in reality, been re- 
peatedly practiſed in the Caſe fairly flated, and that 
upon them chiefly reſted the Merits of your 
Cauſe? and to the ſame Judgment it is left, 
whether it has not been made evident, even to 


_ - Eye-fight, in the preceding Part of this preſent 


Letter, that the ſame Arts have been repeated 
with Circumſtances of high Aggravation in your 
Defence? in this Senſe then it is plain there may 


be Accuſations and yet no Aſperſions. 


And in Reſpect to the other, I appeal even to 
yourſelf, . whether there is the leaſt Trace or 
Appearance of any ſuch Petulancy throughout 
that Pamphlet? — Yes, Sir, I appeal to yourſelf, 
notwithſtanding that remarkable Paſſage towards 

| | the 
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the Concluſion of your Defence, wherein the 
contrary is inſinuated in Terms fo pointed, as 
could not but lead every unſuſpecting Reader 
immediately to conclude, that I muſt have been 
actually making Inquiries into your paſt Life and 
Character, and thoſe ſo far back as to your ear- 
lieſt Youth, in order to find out Materials againſt 
you for Scandal and Reproach; the Paſſage, 
indeed, is ſo ſingular, in more Reſpects than 
one, that I cannot avoid inſerting it juſt as it 
came from your Pen, | 


* They, that intimately know the Perſon whom he 
* bas thought fit to aſperſe, will not think it t00 


* aſſuming in him to declare, that he is not afraid of 


be ſtricteſt Inquiry into his paſt Life and Character 
from bis carlieſt Youth to this Day: His Temper 
and Condutt hat been ſuch, that he has nothing to 
* apprehend from what either open Enemies, if he bas 
any, or paſſionate Men who may call themſelves bis 
* Friends, can, with Truth, ſay againſt bim. All 
© the Return be makes to this Gentleman for his Inſi- 
* nuations, is moſt ſincerely to wiſh him a greater 
Degree of Candour, and a more equal Temper of 
Mind! 


I return you all the Thanks which your good 
Wiſhes deſerve; but it would have given me a 
much better Idea of your own Temper of Mind, 
if, inſtead of them, you had ſet yourſelf 
diſtinctly to point out, wherein I had betrayed a 
Deficiency in Candour, and to have aſſigned 
ſome ſignificant Inſtance where my Temper had 
led me to do you any Wrong. Whether your 
principal Deſign in writing this Paragraph was to 
do Honour to yourſelf, or to bring Diſgrace upon 
me, it may not be eaſy to determine, nor is the 
Inquiry material ; it is ſufficient to remark, that, 
at the Time of your yriting it, you ay © - 

new 
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knew that the the Author of Truth again Craft 
had never inſinuated any, not even the ſlighteſt 
Article to your Diſadvantage, but what ſolely 
had their Reference to your Caſe fairly Rated, 
and theſe were not properly Inſinuations, they 
were expreſly ſpoken out. 


It was, as I have juſt now mentioned, my 
avowed Intention, in Truth againſt Craft, to 
make it evident to the Public, that the Cauſe 
you had embarked in was fo thoroughly rotten, 
that nothing but Falſbood and Sophiſtry and Doc- 
trines, manifeſily ſubverſive of all Liberty, could, 
even by ſuch able Advocates as you and the Author 
of the Confiderations, be urged in Support of it. See 
Truth, &c. p. 7. And if you could have ſhewn, 
which was the unum Neceſſarium, in your Defence, 
that I had failed in my Proof, then, whether my 
Petulancy had been owing to my Self-ſufficiency 
or Paſſion, to my Want of good Breeding or 
of Chriſtian Charity, to my Peeviſhneſs or De- 
ficiency of Candour, or even to my daring Im- 
piety, in taking the Prerogative of the Almighty 
out of his Hands, whether to all or to any of 
theſe, the Matter was much the ſame, no Cen- 
ſure could be too ſevere; I had then nothing to 
do but have bowed down in Confuſion, and laid 
my Mouth in the Duft : But if, on the contrary, 
Sophiſtry and Falſhoods were in reality the Arts 
to which you and the Author of the Confiderations 
had actually your Reſort, then, whether the de- 
tecting of thoſe Arts, inſtead of being reſolved into 
Paſſion and Prejudice, or into any other unworthy 
Motive or Spring of Action in the Mind, ought 
not in Juſtice to be aſcribed to a real Senſe of 
Duty and moral Obligation in reſpect to the true 
Merits of the Cauſe, and the true Intereſts of the 
Country, cannot be a Matter of difficult Deciſion 
this is the Point remaining now to be ſettled, _ 

WI 
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will be readily determined by an honeft Solution 
of the few following Queſtions. 2 


Whether it is not more righteous in itſelf, and 
more profitable to the Community, that diſhoneſt 
Arts ſhould be detected, than that a moſt honeſt 
and intereſting Cauſe ſhould be ſilently. given up, 
and the beſt Friends of the Community left to 
ſuffer the various Injuries of falſe Repreſentation, 
in Conſequence of the Practice of fuck diſhoneſt 
Arts? And ſecondly, 


Whether it was not one of the moſt effectual, 


and one of the moſt obvious, Methods of doing 


Juſtice to thoſe Patriots, and to the Cauſe they 
ſupported, which an honeſt Writer could take, 
in the faireſt and fulleſt Manner to lay open theſe 
Arts, and to bring them home ts their Authors; 
in order thereby to prevent the unſuſpecting Pub- 
lic from being any longer impoſed on and miſled, 
in Conſequence of the Opinion they had formerly 
conceived of the Authority in point of Credit, as 

well as of the Abilities, of the Authors of chele 


Arts; and whether the higher the Authority, the 


Obligation did not, in Proportion, become the 
more indiſpenſible on the Writer, without Reſpect 
to Perſons, to declare the whole Truth, as well 
as nothing but the Truth, in laying open theſe 
Arts? 


Whether the Proneneſs, which I underſtand 
ſome honeſt Folks have ſhewn, to cenſure the 
Writer of Truth againſt Craft, as having been 
unjuſtifiably warm, and of having allowed him- 
ſelf to ſet down ſeveral Things in Anger, in com- 
poſing that Pamphlet, be ſtrictly conſiſtent, I do 
not ſay with any fayourable Indulgence, for, in 
Caſes of this Sort, I readily own no Indulgence 
is due, but with a proper Reſpect to their uſual 

Candour 
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Candour and Juſtice, it may perhaps concern 
themſelves, more than the Author, minutely to 
determine? Surely, if Diſplicence, or even the 
ſtronger Feeling of Indignation, fo natural to the 
human Heart againſt Craft and Diſhoneſty, muſt 
needs be called Anger, it muſt at leaſt be allowed 
to be of that Species of Anger that is quite free 
from Sin, and therefore, if I do not miſtake, 
ſhould, for that very Reaſon, ſtand quite free 


from Blame: But be this as it will, ſo far is cer- 


tain, that as there was not a ſingle Reflection to 
the Diſadvantage of your Character which I did 
not ſtand juſtified to myſelf in making, at the 
Time I was ſetting it down, from a Senſe of its 
being true, and conducive to the Purpoſe which 
I openly profeſs'd, ſo now that I have been called 
upon to take a careful Review of them, in the 
Collection you have thought fit to republiſh to- 
wards the Concluſion of your Defence, I readily 
declare, that they ſtill continue to appear to me 
in the very ſame Light; nor do I know any one 
Accuſation that has been brought againſt you, 
which, were the Proof again to be gone over, 
would not fully be juſtified from Evidence ariſing 
ſolely out of your Book, one ſingle Article only 
excepted ; this Article relates to the Charge of 
evil Communications, and I own there is not an 
thing in your Caſe fairly Rated which will ſtrictly 
bear me out in this Accuſation; wherefore, if 
telling you the ſimple Truth of this Matter ſhall 
not be thought a ſufficient Apology, I ſhall rea- 
dily make you all the Reparation which Juſtice 
can require: In reality, it was not in my Power, 
at the Time I was writing, ſo much as to form a 
Belief that ſeveral offenſive Articles which I met 
with in your Book, could poſſibly have been the 
ſpontaneous and uninſinuated Production of your 
own Underſtanding. 


As 
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As for the reſt, their Truth is eſtabliſhed; 
from numerous expreſs Paſſages, as well as the 
general Spirit of your Book, that I can ſee no 
poſſible Remedy, but that they muſt get Leave 
to continue as they are; not, indeed, as they are 
ſet forth in your Collection; for there you have 
exhibited a new Caſt of your Craft, by miſquoting 
the Words, and perverting the Senſe, but as they 
are to be found in their original Connection. 
Was there, in your Situation, any poſſible Re- 
medy which Nature and Senſe could ſuggeſt, but 
one of theſe three ? Either to have ſet yourſelf to 
ſhew that the Charges were falſe or arbitrary, and 
had not been proved ; or, finding that matter too 


ſtrong, to have candidly acknowledged, that you 


had been miſtaken; or, laſtly, to have been 
filent : But what you could propoſe merely from 
a Republication of the Charges themſelves, it is 
not eaſy to conceive. — Surely, it is too much for 
any Man, be he who he will, to expect that the 
Public ſhould inſtantly pronounce a Fact not to 
be true, without any other Reaſon, but purely be- 
cauſe it bears hard on his perſonal Character; the 
beſt Men are naturally the fartheſt removed from 
all ſuch Expectations : Is it poſſible, for Inſtance, 
you could imagine, that barely taking Notice, 
that I had ſet out, in the very Title Page, with a 
Charge of Craft, of Falſhood, and Sophiftry, was a 
ſufficient Refutation of the Truth of that Charge; 
or ſuppoſing it true, yet ſtill ſufficient to ſhew that 
the publiſhing of it was inconſiſtent with the 
Rules of good Breeding, or of Chriſtian Charity? 
Happily for the World, whatever there may be 
in your Rules of good Breeding, there never can 
be any thing in Chriſtian Charity, nor any thing 
elſe that is, in reality, Chriſtian, in the leaſt De- 
gree incongruous with Reaſon and Senſe : My 
Principal and * Purpoſe, then, — 
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been to demonſtrate to the Public, that you, and 
the Author of the Confiderations, were forced to 
have recourſe to Sophiſtry and Falſnood, and 
Principles manifeſtly ſubverſive of all Liberty, i in 
Defence of your Cauſe ; and being fully con- 
vinced, that I had fairly and undeniably aecom- 
pliſhed that Purpoſe, what could be a more na- 
tural Dictate of plain common Senſe, than to ac- 

uaint the Reader, in the Title Page, with what 
the Writer meant to make out to him in the Body 
of the Pamphlet? You ſeem to lay ſome Streſs 
on the Words, He ſets out in bis very Title Page 
But if this were of any Moment, you could not 
but know that, though the Title Page is the firſt 
Thing preſented to the Eye of the Reader, yet, - 
as often as it is intended for a general Index to the 
Book, it muſt always be the laſt Thing * the 
Writer takes into his Thou ghts. 


Seeing, then, this very Title Page, compre- 
hending the Burthen of the ſeveral particular 


Charges, muſt be allowed to have a Right, upon 


Principles of Common Senſe, and conſiſtently with 
Chriſtian Charity, to ſtand juſt as it does; what can 
it avail you to have recourſe to Declarations of your 
being conſcious to the Uprightneſs of your own Inten- 
tions? You declare, for Inſtance, in a very ſolemn 
Manner, that your /e Aim was, to ſerve the real 
Intereſts of your King and Country : Be it ſo, had 


there ever been any Charge brought againſt you to 
the contrary ; or had ever any Mention been made 


concerning your final Intention? —But let your ul- 
timate Purpoſe have been ever ſo good, can this 


alter the real Nature of the Means which have 


been actually employed by you for accompliſhing 
this Purpoſe? Are not Sophiſtry and Falſhood 
the ſame bad Things they were, and alike juſtly 
tending to deſtroy, with the Public, all Conte 


and Credit towards the Perſons who practiſe * 
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let theſe Perſons be ever ſo conſcious to the good 


Meaning and Uprightneſs of their own final In- 


tentions ? Is it not juſt the ſame wrong Thing it 
was, to have ſet yourſelf, by Miſrepreſentation, 
to diveſt ſome of the beſt Men of this Kingdom 
of the Eſteem and Confidence of their Country, 
when they had acted no other Part than what you, 
on your own Principles, was led neceſſarily to 
juſtify ; and to transfer, as far as in you lay, this 
ſame popular Eſteem on Men, whether in or out 
of this Kingdom, who acted a Part which no 
Principles can juſtify ? muſt not ſuch Partiality be 
the ſame injurious Thing it was, tho' you would 
ever ſo much rather that none of the Servants of 
the Crown, under his Majeſty's Government, 
ſhould be guilty of invading any of the eſſential 


Liberties of this Kingdom ? 


Conſiſtently, therefore, with your ſtanding 
convicted of having had recourſe to the Arts of 
Sophiſtry and Falſhood, and of having reſted 
your Cauſe on the Strength of thoſe Arts, your 
ultimate Purpoſe, which is what we muſt neceſ- 
farily underſtand by the Words, © Your /ole Aim,” 
ſhall, moſt readily, be admitted by me to have 
been as laudable as you will, and, ſo far as the 
Doctrine of good Intention can do you any 
Service, you are heartily welcome to enjoy its full 


Benefit. 


But this is a Matter, which your own Reaſon 


muſt ſhew you, can admit of no Abatement ; as 


the Facts appear'd evident and unqueſtionable to 
the Writer, ſo it was of ſingular Importance, in 
ſo intereſting a Controverſy, that they ſhould be 
made equally evident and unqueſtionable to the 

Public: To be able to ſhew that ſuch Men as you 


were compelled to have recourſe to ſuch Arts as 
F 2 5 theſe, 
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theſe, for the Support of a Cauſe, was well nigh 
equivalent to ſhewing, that the Cauſe would not 
admit of any other Support. Moſt certain it is, 
that it muſt be Neceſſity, not Choice, which, at 
any time, determines Men of Senſe to quit the 
plain open Road of Truth and fair Argument. 


But, tho' I willingly leave you to enjoy the full 
Benefit of your Declarations of general good 
Intention, yet I cannot forbear moſt earneſtly to 
adviſe you to let alone, for the future, theſe ſo- 
lemn Appeals to the Searcher of Hearts! You 
cannot but know, that this is not Honeſty's na- 
tural Road for iſſuing ſuch Controverſies, Con- 
ſcious Innocence is bold, and bids Defiance to its 
Accuſer, calling loudly for Proof, and will not be 
* off, till it has repelled the Infamy; the other 
s a Meaſure ſuſpicious in its Appearance; alike 
in every Man's Power; and every one knows 
how prone the unhappy Man is, when he ſees all 
human Evidence has concluded againſt him, to 
make his laſt Effort in behalf of his Character, 
by appealing to Heaven, 


It now only remains to take a little Notice of 
the Circumſtance of having addreſſed you, in 
Truth againſt Craft, in the Character of an old 
Acquaintance. If I do not miſtake, you would 
have judged it full as well, had you taken no No- 
tice of fo ſeemingly an inſignificant Matter, in 
your Defence. It is certainly true, that we have 
been long acquainted ; it 1s, likewiſe, as certainly 
true, that, at the very time you were writing your 
Caſe fairly ſtated, we had been ſitting together, in 
ſocial Meetings, with all the Appearances of 
Openneſs and Familiarity; and ef mutual Confi- 
dence. Whether the Part you were conſcious, 
you, at that time, were acting in your Cloſet 
| againſt 
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againſt me, can be made perfectiy to accord with 
the Part you were viſibly acting towards me, in 
thoſe ſocial Interviews, ſhall ſtill be left to your own 
Breaſt to determine, it was to put you on that De- 
termination, that the Epithet was choſen in Truth 
againſt Craft; but, excluſive of this, did not your 
Intention to write fairly naturally require, that, 
ſeeing the Writer of the Remarks had, by your 
own 1 a very fair Account 
ol the Principles upon which a diſtinct Notion of 
the Subject of Debate might ſafely be form'd, 
Recourſe ſhould firſt have been had to ſee if 
what appear'd to you, in the ſubſequent Part of 
his Argument, to be inconſiſtent with this, could 
not be fairly reconciled ? In which Caſe, all Con- 
troverſy betwixt you and him, muſt have been 
e and, at the ſame time, you might 

ave had the Chance of getting ſome of thoſe high 
Things explain'd to you, which you were then 
conſcious to yourſelf you did not throroughly un- 
derſtand. In all probability, it might have been 
well for us both, had you, at that time, deſcended 
to have taken this familiar and plain candid Mea- 
ſure : I ſay, for us both; for, in Truth, it has 
given me moſt hearty Concern, firſt, for having 
had Cauſe, and then, for being laid under an 
unavoidable Neceſſity, of detecting your Craft, in 
regard to this Controverſy. 


I had almoſt forgot to acknowledge, that there 
is one thing you mention to the Diſadvantage of 
Truth againſt Craft, which is certainly juſt : You 
call it a tedious Pamphlet, of eighty-fix Pages. 
Tedious it is, I moſt freely confeſs; and had you 
added the Epithets, Heavy and Spiritleſs, you 
ſhould have had my Concurrence. Theſe are not 
chargeable merely on this Pamphlet, but are 
nerally ſo many Characteriſtics of the n 
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of the Writer, whether they be long or ſhort; 
nor do I know any one Article they have to re- 
commend them, but what, I hope, will be al- 
ways another inſeparable Characteriſtic of every 
thing he writes, always to ſpeak the Truth, as it 
is in his Heart, and never to attempt convincing 
his Neighbour of any thing to the Diſadvantage 
of any Perſon, or of any Cauſe, which he is not firſt 
fully convinced of himſelf, and-to write only on 
Subjects where it is of ſome Importance that Truth 
ſhould be ſpoken. He is not aſhamed nor afraid 
to own, that his Deſign, in ſome of his Papers, 
was, to convince the People of this Country, that 
ſome of their moſt important Intereſts and Rights 
had been actually in Danger, and that it was by. 
the invincible Fidelity of the Patriots of this Coun- 
try that they were reſcued “. In his Pamphlet 
of Fats and Obſervations, he gave Intimation of 
this Danger : That Pamphlet, indeed, met with 

ntiful Abuſe, but it met with no Anſwer. It 
could not be anſwer' d: The Facts it contain'd 
not only were true, but a farther Inquiry into 
them, could only have ſerved to diſcloſe farther 
Matters, which were yet to be concealed. 


Theſe Facts, however, were of ſo intereſting 
and fo ſtriking a Nature, that they were ſufficient, - 
of themſelves, to have excited the Jealouſy of 
every honeſt Man : They ought, Sir, in all Rea- 
fon, tho' nothing elſe had concurred, fo far at 
leaſt to have excited your Jealouſy, as to have 

revented your becoming ſo forward a Volunteer 
in Defence of a Party, before you had made 
yourſelf ſure that this Party, or their Leaders, 
were not, in any material Degree, culpable, in 
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reſpect to theſe Facts. I have good Reaſon te 
know, that you have not arrived at any ſuch Cer- 
tainty to this very Hour: And this, Sir, is another 
very unfavourable Symptom of your immediate 
® [nducement in writing your Book. But! aſk'my 
Reader's Pardon, for lengthening out his Labour 
by this unpremeditated Excurſion, and now ſhall 
conclude with this ſingle Obſervation, That. a 
fuller Confirmation of the Charges brought againſt 
you, in Truth againſt Craft, could not well: have 
been given, than what is manifeſtly exhibited in 
this laſt Inſtance of your Conduct. | 


It had been ſhewn, That, in your Cafe fairly 
flated, inſtead of Facts, and fair Argument, you 
had betaken yourſelf to the foul Arts of Sophiftry 
and Miſrepreſentation. N " 


- It had likewiſe been proved, not only with-the 


Form, but the Cogency of the ſtricteſt Demon- 
ſtration, That, would you be true to your own 
Principles, and act up to the Character of a plain, 
honeſt Man, you muſt abandon your Party, and 
join with the general Voice of your Country, in 
doing Honour to the Patriots who rejected the 
Clauſe. | 


It was ſtill farther ſhewn, That, in dire& Op- 
poſition of theſe your own native Principles, the 
Labour of your Book had been principally em- 
ploy'd in depriving, as far as in you lay, theſe 
ſame worthy Patriots of that Gratitude and Con- 
fidence they had fo juſtly deſerved from their 
Country, and in transferring Honour on the Men, 
in whoſe Behalf, at the ſame time, you had not fo 
much as attempted to aſſign any one Principle, on 
which they could, with any ſhew of probability, 
be: ſuppoſed to have acted, conſiſtently with a 
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commanding Reſpect to the Rights of this King- 
dom ! Theſe ſeveral Articles had been clearly 
made out with ſuitable Evidence. Have you fo 
much as attempted to refute any one of them ? 
If you meant what you profeſs, was not this your 2 
main Buſineſs? Inſtead of which, what have you 
been doing? Why, after making Shew of re- 
turning to an Argument, which it is hardly poſ- 
ſible to form a Belief, that you yourſelf could, at 
that time imagine was in the leaſt to the Pur- 
poſe, have you not had recourſe, in Numbers of 
Inſtances, which have been clearly pointed out in 
the Courſe of this Paper, to the ſame wretched 
Arts; and then, as the moſt maſterly Stroke of 
the whole, would have the Public to take this Pro- 
duction upon your Word, as a real Derence of 
your Caſe fairly Rated ! I once mentioned Re- 
pentance, but it gave you Offence; I, therefore, 
now leave you at Liberty to do as you lift, and 


STR, 
Your old Acquaintance, 
and 
Faithful, Humble Servant, 
The Author of TRUTH againſt CRAFT. 
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AGE 6. Line 1. 2 our Author expreſſes 
himſelf, read you expreſs yourſelf, P. 7. 
L. 23. for does, read mult. 


